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Thus personally and as a lover of his country and as a lover of God, Jeremiah 
felt every grief that can wring the heart and never had any earthly alleviation. 
To ask why he was not cheerful and sunny and hopeful under such circumstances, 
is frivolous. His life was a long Gethsemane. He went down with his nation 
into its grave. To attribute the sadness of the Book of Jeremiah to the author's 
natural liability to the " blues," is to miss the point of the longest and sub- 
limest lesson of the hideousness and dreadful consequences of sin given to 
the world before Calvary. In its effect upon so strong and healthful and great a 
man as Jeremiah we are to measure the appalling horror of the national ruin. 

Jesus of Nazareth was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. We are 
never told that he smiled ; but we are told three times that he wept. Those who 
think slightingly of Jeremiah will find it hard to appreciate the character of our 
Lord. In view of our great national sins and our national levity, in view of the 
shallow views and superficial work of many professed Christians, it seems that 
the church of America needs a new study of the thoughts and feelings of Jere- 
miah. Even in our country there may be situations where a man of God may 
have a good reason for tears, a full excuse for failure, and a divine impulse to 
terrible denunciation. 



A VISIT TO ZI1TJIELL 
By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Bagdad, Turkey in Asia. 



On the 19th of October, 1888, accompanied by Mr. Perez H. Field and two 
servants, I left Aintab for Zinjirli. After a journey of seven hours— almost due 
west— over a rugged and mountainous road, we stopped at Sara-Kaya, i. e. the 
yellow cliff, for the night. The inhabitants of this small mountain-village seemed 
to be afraid of our Frank dress and repeating rifles, as we were refused cover on 
all sides. However, after an hour's parley, we finally persuaded one of the old 
men to take us into his house. After a night of ceaseless fighting with the ver- 
min peculiar to these regions, we continued our journey westward. The road, if 
such a dignified name can be given to the paths and river beds through which we 
passed, lay over the mountains, until, after seven hours riding, we reached the 
so-called Antioch plain. We crossed this plain in two hours ; and, at 3 P. M., we 
were upon the mound of Zinjirli. The guard, left by the Germans, very kindly 
gave us permission to make our headquarters in one of the wooden tents, erected 
by the Germans for a warehouse. As we were fatigued, we made only a cursory 
examination of the mound before retiring. 

On the next morning, we entered into a closer examination of the trenches, 
hoping to find some objects which the Germans had not taken away. We were 
only partially successful. In one of the largest ditches, I found a large statue 
of a Hittite lion. The figure of the lion proper rests on a base lm. 76cms. high, 
lm. 45cms. broad, and 76cms. thick. Only the head, shoulders and two fore-paws 
of the lion were carved out of this rock. The height of the lion is the same as 
the breadth of the stone, viz. lm. 45cms. The highest part of its head projects 
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above the base lm. lOcms., and the paws 80ems. The statue called to mind at 
once the large lions in the British Museum. The carving, however, is very much 
ruder — exceedingly rude. The stone and figure are perfectly preserved. There 
is no inscription on them. The statue is now lying in a circular hole in one of 
the largest trenches, tipped up at an angle of 45°. 

We found another interesting room on the other side of the mound near the 
three wooden tents. The first thing to attract my attention here was a large 
statue, about the size of the Shalmaneser Monolith in the British Museum, leaning 
up against one of the sides of the trench. After a closer examination, I found 
that it was of plaster paris, colored — evidently an unsuccessful attempt made by 
the Germans to take a cast of some large object. In the same chamber, I found 
some very fine tiles. They were of burnt clay, reddish color, and about 29cms. 
square. They could be modern. They were placed evenly in the form of a floor 
and they had evidently served for this purpose. Further on, resting on a base 
lm. 4cms. square, is a finely cut circular object with flat top and bottom. This 
object was probably the base of a statue. Its height is 60cms, circumference at 
top and bottom 2m. 30cms., and at centre 2m. 90cms. It is cracked lengthwise 
through the centre. Around both top and bottom are carved rope-mouldings. 
We found two other interesting chambers, which I shall not attempt to describe. 

Zinjirli lies at the base of the Amanus mountains, called by the Turks Giaour 
— east of the ridge — facing the Antioch plain. It is in one of the narrowest 
parts of the plain, midway between Antioch and Marash. The mound is com- 
paratively small and low — about a half-mile in circuit, — its elevation above the 
surrounding plain being 30-40 feet. The Germans, who excavated in the spring 
of 1888, have literally perforated the greater part of the mound with deep, broad 
trenches. The ground in the mound is very hard and gritty, and filled with large 
round stones. At present, these stones are being drawn away on two-wheeled 
carts by the natives to be used for building purposes. 

An hour and one quarter to the east is another large mound. It is about 
75ft. in elevation and larger than Zinjirli. From the inhabitants in the Kurdish 
summer-village at Zinjirli, I learned that the Germans intended to return in 
March, 1889, to prosecute their work at Zinjirli and to open this other mound. I 
also learned that two hours to the north-east, lying in a boggy marsh, there are 
two large Hittite monuments. At present they are under water. They could, how- 
ever, be gotten out very easily, and the natives would be glad to point out exactly 
where they are. 

Visitors to Zinjirli can find accommodations either on the mound itself or at 
Keller, a village 40 minutes to the south-west. On our return to Aintab, we 
remained over night at Beilan Koj, taking from that point a much smoother and 
better road to Aintab. The distance from Aintab to Zinjirli is generally placed 
at 18 hours. We went in 16 atid returned in 13. An interesting article on 
" Sculptures near Zinjirli " is to be found in the June, 1887, number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Archaeology. 

Aintab, Turkey, Oct. 30th, 1888. 



